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PREFACE 


In the summer of 1987, a small group of people from the 
Florin JACL met at Mary and Al Tsukamoto's home to plan a new 
project for the organization. Because of the unique history 
of Florin, we felt that there were special stories that 
needed to be preserved. The town of Florin, California was 
once a thriving farming community with a large Japanese 
American population. The World War II internment of persons 
of Japanese ancestry living on the west coast, devastated the 
town and it never recovered. Today there is no town of 
Florin; it has been merged into the larger county of 
Sacramento. Many Japanese Americans who reside throughout 
the United States, however, have their origins from Florin, 
or have relatives and friends who once had ties to this 
community. The town may no longer exist, but the spirit of 
the community continues to survive in people's hearts and 
memories. 


Several hours have been devoted to interviewing former 
Florin residents. The focus of the interviews was on the 
forced internment and life in the relocation camps, but our 
questions touched on other issues. We asked about their 
immigration to the United States from Japan, pre-war 
experiences, resettlement after the war and personal 
philosophies. We also wanted to record the stories of the 
people left behind. They were friends and neighbors who 
watched in anguish as the trains transported the community 
away. 


We have conducted these interviews with feelings of 
urgency. If we are to come away with lessons from this 
historic tragedy, we must listen to and become acquainted 
with the people who were there. Many of these historians are 
in their 70's, 80's and 90's. We are grateful that they were 
willing to share their experiences and to answer our 
questions with openness and thoughtfulness. 


We owe special thanks to James F. Carlson, former 
Assistant Dean of American River College and to Jackie 
Reinier, former Director of the Oral History Program at 
California State University in Sacramento. Without their 
enthusiasm, encouragement and expertise, we never could have 
produced this collection of oral histories. We also wish to 
acknowledge the project members, volunteers, the Florin JACL 
which contributed financial support, Sumitomo Bank for their 
corporate donation, and the Taisho Young Mens Association 
which contributed some of their assets as they dissolved 
their corporation on December 31, 1991. 
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INTERVIEW HISTORY 


Interviewer: 


Jay Correia 
Interviewer, Oral History Program, Center for 
California Studies, California State University, 
Sacramento 
B.S. (Social Science), California Polytechnic 
State University, San Luis Obispo 


Circumstances of Interview: 


Roy Sato agreed to be interviewed as part 
of the Sacramento Nisei VFW Oral History 
Project, and Jay Correia conducted the interview 
to fulfill a requirement for a graduate course 
in oral history at California State University, 
Sacramento. The interview session took place on 
November 1,1990. As the semester came to a close 
the manuscript was not completed and the history 
dapartment was held responsible in turning over 
the project to the Florin JACL as agreed upon to 
be included in their collection of oral histories. 


Mr. Sato was given the transcribed manuscript 
to be edited by him during the summer of 1993. 
The manuscript was corrected and after contacts 
with Dr. Reinier the manuscript was released to 
Marion Kanemoto, Chair of the Florin Oral History 
Project on September 3, 1994. Additional pictures 
were collected and finalized in September of 1994. 


Photographer 


Dan Inouye, Florin JACL member, reproduced 
the pictures from Sato's family album, 


nd in Vi 5 1 i 


Copies of the bound transcript will be kept 
by Florin Japanese American Citizens League 
and in the University Archives at the Library, 


California State University, Sacramento, 6000 J Street, 
Sacramento, California 95819. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Roy Hitoshi Sato is a Nisei (second generation Japanese- 
American) born to Masayoshi Sato and Hide Iwasaki Sato, both 
of whom came from Kochi Ken, Japan. He was born in Stockton 
California while the family resided on Bouldin Island near 
Stockton, on October 31, 1925. He was the third of five children 
and had three sisters and one brother. His father worked in 
Montana on the railroad in the early 1920's prior to farming in 
the Stockton and Fresno area. 


The Satos, who lived in Fresno at the time of evacuation 
were sent to the Fresno Assembly Center and then were relocated 
to the internment camp at Jerome, Arkansas. Graduating from 
Denson High School in Arkansas in 1943, Roy went to Chicago on 
his own to attend an aeronautical school because he aspired to 
work on planes; however, he was soon drafted into the United 
States Army. 


Roy served as a replacement for the 100th Battalion in the 
442nd Regimental Combat Team. After an honorable discharge as a 
Staff Sergeant, he attended the Cal-Aero Technical Institute of 
Aeronautics and became a master aviation mechanic. He was able to 
get his private pilot's license in 1948. He was in the Army 
Reserve from July 1949 till May 1953 with the 818th 
Transportation Truck Battalion. 


Roy was married to his wife Hannah Kiyo Uemura Sato on 
November 19,1950, in Fresno, California. She works as a legal 
secretary. They have five children: Kenneth Roy, Michael Allen, 
Douglas Neil, Stanley Noel and Roger Jon. 


In 1959 he attended the Utilities Engineering Institute in 
Chicago and worked for an air conditioning company until 1965. 
Then he started his own business in Sacramento called the Roy H. 
Sato Air Conditioning and Heating Service. He was licensed as a 
state contractor in 1972 and retired in October of 1988. 


Roy has served on the board for the Asian Community 
Center and currently helps at their Bingo Hall. He has been a 
member of the Veterans of Foreign War Nisei Post 8985 and has 
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served in various capacities as well as being its Commander in 
1984-1985. He has also held several offices for the Kochi Kenjin 
kai. His religious affiliation has been with the Methodist 
Church in Fresno as well as in Sacramento, in which he has 
served in various capacities as an active member. 


He is in good health in retirement and enjoys his family 
which includes six (another on the way) grandchildren. He 
continues being involved in several volunteer activities, and 
plays golf for fun. 


Marion Kanemoto 
Florin JACL Oral History Project 
September 18, 1994 


[Session 1, November 15, 1990] 


[Begin Tape 1, Side A] 


CORREIA: 


SATO: 


CORREIA: 


SATO: 


CORREIA: 


SATO: 


CORREIA: 


SATO: 


CORREIA: 


SA LOS 


CORREIA: 


I’d like to ask you when and where were you born. 
I was born on October 31, 1925, in Stockton, Boulden 
Island to be exact. 
You had mentioned before that you don’t remember a lot 
about Boulden Island. You left when you were really 
young, I guess. 
Well, I left when I was three. So I remember leaving 
there, but that’s about it. 
AMG you Dele for « = « 

« « Fresno. 
Tell me about your father and mother and some of your 
family. Where was your father from originally? 
My father and my mother both were from Kochi, Japan. 
Now there’s a place they call Kochi City. So it’s not 
a big town, but I guess it’s a fair-sized town. 


You’ve never been back there? 


I’ve never been back there, no. 


Did they come directly to the Stockton area when they 


SATO: 


CORREIA: 


SATO? 


CORREIA: 


SATO: 


CORREIA: 


SATO: 


CORREIA: 


SATO: 


CORREIA: 


SATO: 


CORREIA: 


SATO: 


came to California? 
Not my father. He worked, I believe, around Montana 
and that way on the railroad before he started 
farming. 
So he came to the United States quite early? 
Well, he was probably in his early twenties. I 
couldn’t find the exact date, but just guessing from 
his age and so forth, it was probably in the twenties. 
In the 1920s then? 
Yes. 
And did your mom come with him right away, or did he 
go back to Japan in order to marry? 
No. He was here, and I think his father went looking 
for him, tor... + 

Went looking for 

For his bride. 
Oh, went looking for a bride for him? 
Right. 
In Japan? 
Yes, in Japan. According to what my younger sister 


told me, grandfather took lunch 


[Interruption] 


CORREIA: 


- . « You said your grandfather took lunch? 


SATO: 


CORREIA: 


SATO: 


CORREIA: 


SATO: 


CORREIA: 


SATO: 


CORREIA: 


SATO: 
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He took lunch, and he went to this girls’ school. And 
he watched the girls to see which one he would like to 
have his son marry. [Laughter] And, I think, he 
picked my mother. 
This is your grandfather then, actually. 
Right, my grandfather. It was the "picture bride" 
thing, you know. But [my father] went back to Japan 
and met her. Then he married her and they came back 
to the United States. 
I see. Tell me about your brothers and sisters. Did 
you have any? 
Well, I had three sisters and one brother. Two 
sisters are older, and one younger. Then [I have] a 
younger brother, who’s ten years younger than I an. 
We were all born in Stockton, except the youngest, my 
brother. He was born in Fresno. 
You mentioned that your father worked on a railroad, 
but when he came out to California he began farming. 
Is that correct? 
Yes. 
And that’s what he did; at least until the war he was 
farming? 


Yes. He was farming in Stockton. 


They did things 


CORREIA: 


SATO: 


CORREIA: 


CORREIA: 


SATO: 


CORREIA: 


SATO: 


CORREIA: 


like sharecrop. But he used to like fishing, and 
Stockton is. .« - I guess it’s damp in the Delta. 
Yes, real wet. 
I think he had asthma or something, so the doctor told 
him, "You better go to a drier climate." A friend 
that he used to go to school with was farming in 
Fresno and he said, "Come to Fresno. It’s very dry and 
very hot." I think that’s how they ended up in 
Fresno. 
You mentioned that he liked fishing, so he probably 
liked the Delta for fishing. 
Right. Every chance that he had he probably fished. 
My mother said he liked it. He just liked to fish. 
You mentioned also that he sharecropped. Considering 
some of the problems that Japanese immigrants had with 
owning land, was that one of the 

That’s probably the reason. 
Do you remember any lease arrangements specifically? 
How he was able to sharecrop? 


No. 


You just know he was sharecropping. So you wound up 


down in Fresno when you were about three years old. 


Do you remember your school days a little bit down 


SATO: 


CORREIA: 


SATO: 


CORREIA: 


SATO: 


CORREIA: 


SATO: 


CORREIA: 


SATO: 


CORREIA: 


there? Did you begin school in the first grade? 

Yes, first grade. They didn’t have kindergarten in 
those days. We started from the first grade, and the 
grammar school went from the first grade to the 
eighth. High school went from ninth to twelfth. 

As a little boy, did you know English when you first 
began school? 

Yes. My oldest sister didn’t, so she had a little 
problem. But the rest of us didn’t have a problem 
because they, well, you could say they taught us. And 
we spoke English, so by the time you’d get to the 
first grade... 

. . . Were there very many other Japanese-American 
children at the school? 

Not too many. As I remember, there were probably 
about four or five families in that grammar school. 
So how did you get along? How were you treated? Did 
you have any problems with the other kids? 

Never in school. No racial problems. 

So it just wasn’t a problem then for you in grammar 
school. 


No, nor in high school. 


What year did you graduate from high school? 


SATO: 


CORREIA: 


SATO: 


CORREIA: 


SATO: 
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I would have graduated in 1943, but I was finishing my 
junior year when they evacuated us. 
I’m glad that you didn’t have any real problems in 
school. I’m curious to know, why do you feel things 
went smoothly for you? Do you have any friends for 
whom things didn’t go that smoothly? 
No, not specifically. After the war started, I kept 
going. I didn’t miss any school until we left for 
camp. As for my friends, I never saw them and I don’t 
know what they did. I never asked them. But there 
were only four of us left in high school out of--oh, 
there must have been at least, I don’t know everybody- 
-between thirty and fifty Japanese-American students. 
And out of the four, two of them came from the Los 
Angeles area. They were moved out first, so they 
moved into central Cal [California] figuring that they 
wouldn’t have to go, but eventually they had to move 
again. So they moved twice. 
So some families took it upon themselves to get away 
from places like Los Angeles and move up to Fresno? 
Yes. And some of them moved out of state. They moved 


to Colorado or Utah. So there were some that I know 


of that actually went to Utah before May when 


everybody was thrown into camp. 

CORREIA: That’s what I was going to ask you. You said you were 
one of the last four to remain at the school. The 
other families, you had mentioned at one time, I 
think, that they left on their own to go to other 
states, or did they even go to camp on their own 
sometimes? 

SATO: Well, a lot of them ended up in the same camp I was 
in. So I figure they didn’t go far. That’s why I 
say, I don’t know whether they just stayed home and 
didn’t go to school. But some of them, a few of them 


probably, yes, they moved out. 


CORREIA: Tell me about what you were doing when the war broke 
out. 

SATO: When the war broke out? 

CORREIA: Yes, when you heard that Pearl Harbor had been bombed. 


Do you remember? 

SATO: It was Sunday, so usually we went to church. I think 
I heard of it when I was in church. 

CORREIA: It must have been. .. . Almost every American, it 
seems, has some sort of remembrance of surprise or 


shock. What were your feelings? 


SATO: Well, I was wondering how. .. . I guess mostly you 


CORREIA: 


SATO: 


CORREIA: 


SATO: 


CORREIA: 


SATO: 


CORREIA: 


SATO: 


CORREIA: 


SATO: 


wonder how it’s going to be [Inaudible] and how they 
would treat us, since we were Japanese. 

So you did have a feeling that perhaps things wouldn’t 
be so great in the near future for you? 

Yes, right. But I worried about how it would be to go 
to school, how would they treat me. But there was 
nothing toward me. I mean, no one mentioned it. No 
one said anything. 

Nothing at all? 

School was no problem at all. In fact, they were just 
as friendly or maybe friendlier. It even surprised me 
that there wasn’t any trouble. 

What high school, I’m curious to know? 

In Fresno? 

Yes. 

The name of it was Washington Union High School. 

Was it more toward the center of town or on the 
outskirts of town? 

No, it was on the outskirts. It was actually about, 
oh, I’d say, maybe five miles south of Fresno. I 
think there were about eleven grammar schools in the 


district and all the students from those grammar 


schools ended up in Washington Union High School. 


] 


CORREIA: Did the family discuss it very much when it happened? 


Or do you remember your father’s or your mother’s 
reaction or your brother’s and sisters’ reaction to 
what had happened, other than maybe a concern for 
their futures. 
Well, apprehension, and wondering what was going to 
happen. Like, I think they were watching us. I don’t 
think they actually came on to [the farm]--we lived 
out on the farm--but they sat out in the car and 
watched us every day. 

CORREIA: Really? "They" [meaning] policemen, you think? 

SATO: Supposedly they were FBI. 

CORREIA: You do remember seeing cars parked out there? 

SATO: Yes. They would come in the morning, and they’d come 
and go. But they’d always come back. And then we had 
a curfew, we had to be in by a certain time [and we] 
couldn’t go far. They had a limit, I mean, [you 
couldn*t go] as far°as. . 1. « Well, if they had -a 
limit of five miles, I couldn’t go to school. 
[Laughter] They didn’t limit that, but I think there 


were restrictions.’ 


1. J.L. DeWitt, Final Report, Japanese Evacuation from the 
West Coast, 1942 (Washington D.C.: U.S. Government Printing 


Office, 1943), pp. 297-98. On March 24, 1942, General DeWitt 
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CORREIA: You didn’t have any contact with these men that were 
keeping an eye on your house? 
SATO: No, I never spoke to them, only saw them froma 
distance. They never approached the house that I 
remember. They did tell us that we had to turn in all 


our radios and cameras. So they took our cameras and 


radios. 

CORREIA: This was the War Relocation Authority? 

SATO: No. I don’t know who, but [it was] part of the 
government. 

CORREIA: But the family did get the word? 

SATO: Yes, so they had to turn them in. All we had was a 


small table radio. It was mine. In those days they 
had short-wave on them and you could pick up overseas. 
Eventually we got the radio back, but they took out 
the short-wave part. [Laughter] But eventually we 


even got the cameras back. 


CORREIA: Really? It almost seems 
SATO: — «a.» A LOL of people 
CORREIA: . . . Like things maybe got a little better before 


they got worse again. 


added to Public Proclamation No. 1 a curfew regulation requiring 
all enemy aliens and persons of Japanese ancestry to be in their 
homes between 8:00 P.M. and 6:00 A.M.. 


SATO: 


CORREIA: 


SATO: 


CORREIA: 


SATO: 


CORREIA: 


SATO: 


CORREIA: 


SATO: 


CORREIA: 


SATO: 


CORREIA: 


SATO: 


pa 
Well, even while we were at camp we got our cameras 
back. I’ve heard that a lot of people said they never 
had a camera at camp, but I had mine. 
Interesting. Did you take any pictures at camp? 
Yes. 
Really? 
Yes. 
Still have some? 
I don’t have a lot, but, yes, I have pictures. Kiyo 
Sato-Viacrucis said that, gee, they wished they had a 
camera to record it, and I told her, "I had a camera." 
She couldn’t believe it. 
They didn’t ask you to bring in all cameras at camp or 
anything, then? You weren’t hiding it or anything? 
No, no, no. They returned it while we were in camp. 
Going back to [the time] before camp, when you said 
that the men were watching you and that they had taken 
the radios and cameras from the house, when did you 
have any idea that you might be relocated? 
That’s from the paper. 
I see. 


Only from the newspaper. They were trying to take us 


Out Of Caliicrnia: 


CORREIA: 


SATO: 


CORREIA: 


SATO: 


CORREIA: 


SATO: 


CORREIA: 


SATO: 


CORREIA: 


SATO: 


CORREIA: 


i2 
Then was there a little more talk in the family about 
this? 
Yes. You wondered what was going to happen. There 
wasn’t too much you could do. You know, what can you 
do? You’re set, and you had no intention of moving, 
and all the sudden they say, "You have to move." You 
KNOW, LU’ s. difficult to just Gay, "Well, I. think 1711 
relocate and go to Nebraska." That’s not something 
that’s easy to do. 
So was there a feeling 
- - »- But we stayed, and we were forced to move. And 
they eventually moved us to Arkansas. We would have 
never gone to Arkansas. 
[Laughter] Not on your own, huh? 
No. 
Then you just waited to see what was going to happen? 
Well, that’s what the majority of the people did. 
Did they actually come to the house and pick you up, 
or did they tell you to 
- - - No, no. They told us where to assemble. 
Actually, we didn’t. A lot of them were told where to 


go. We went directly to camp. 


So you didn’t go. 


SATO: 


CORREIA: 


SATO: 


CORREIA: 


SATO: 


CORREIA: 


SATO: 


CORREIA: 


SATO: 


CORREIA: 
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- « »« We went to camp on our own. 
Oh, really. Did you . 
» » a We TOOk all. our stuff in a truck: 
And drove to Arkansas? 
No, no. They had an assembly center in Fresno. What 
they did was convert the fairgrounds, and they built 
tar-paper shacks out there. That’s where we stayed 
until they completed the permanent camps all over, 
like in Idaho, Utah, Arizona, Arkansas. 
Was your family unusual in that it drove there, drove 
on its own? 
No. All the church members went as a family. 
Oh, I see. 
I think we used one number for the family. Every 
family had a number. And I think all the members of 
our church, which wasn’t a large church--it was a 
Methodist Church--we went as a family. So all our 
belongings were like. . .. The truck that took all 
our belongings took everybody’s. 
That’s interesting, because out of all the readings 
that I’ve done, there wasn’t any mention of different 


families coming together like that. It sounds to me 


like people from different families really stuck 


CORREIA: 


CORREIA: 


SATO: 


CORREIA: 


SATO: 


CORREIA: 


SATO: 


CORREIA: 


SATO: 


CORREIA: 


SATO: 


CORREIA: 


SATO: 


CORREIA: 


together if this whole group went as one family. 


Yes. That way they put us together in two barracks 
and all the families lived quite close together. 
Were there other cases like this, do you think? Or 
was this just foresight in your 

. Well, that was just our group. There probably 
were [others]. 
You think that perhaps there were? 
Yes, that sort of went together. I don’t know as one 
family, you know, as a family group. Now that I don’t 
know. 
So you were at the fairgrounds in Fresno. 
From May until right around September, I believe. 
Oh, that long. 
Yes. Well, they had to make the other camp. 
Which was, you had mentioned, in Arkansas. And then 
they transported you 

By train 

ele 2 ey tea 
Yes. 
What was it like arriving? 


Arriving in Arkansas? 


Yes. 


SATO: 


CORREIA: 


SATO: 


CORREIA: 


SATO: 


CORREIA: 


SATO: 


CORREIA: 


SATO: 


is 
It was kind of strange. There were a lot of trees. I 
guess it was like having a camp. They cleared out an 
area, and it was like in the forest. 
So [it was] different from some others. 
Well, in the Central Valley we’re used to wide open 
Spaces. You know, you can look out and see forever, 
because it’s all level. It was quite different. But 
as far as the camp, we were, I guess, used to a camp 
by then, because we spent almost five months in the 
assembly center. 
I should ask you more about the assembly center. 


Considering the fact that it was even more temporary 


It was very temporary. The permanent camp at 
least had sheet rock, so it wasn’t as cold or hot. 
Fresno was hot. Any thermometer we had broke. 

Who broke them? 

You know the ones that were on the calendars they 
advertised? We used to have them. The high 
temperatures broke them. 

Wow. 


We had tar-paper covering over the boards on the 


outside. It made it that much hotter inside. So the 
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only thing you could do was sit outside in the shade. 
You couldn’t stand it inside. It got to be like a 
hundred and forty degrees [Inaudible]. 

CORREIA: So they constructed these shacks? I’ve heard stories 
of stalls, of horse stalls. 

SATO: Not in Fresno. They didn’t use the stalls. They did 
have stalls, but they used those for storage. 
Whatever they needed to store, they stored it there. 
There weren’t people in any of then. 

CORREIA: So you were just out of your junior year, sixteen, 
seventeen years old? 

SATO: Sixteen. 

CORREIA: What did you do for the five months at the fairgrounds 


in Fresno? You must have 


SATO: sw. « ok WOrKed. 
CORREIA: Oh, you worked. 
SATO: First, the easiest job you could get was a dishwasher. 


It was miserable. It was hot water and hot... 
CORREIA: . . - Hot weather. [Laughter] 
SATO: Yes. It made me sick. And then what they did was 
they started making truck gardens, and so I joined 


them. So at least we were outside, and that was a 


little better. They grew radishes and carrots, things 


CORREIA: 


SATO: 


CORREIA: 


SATO: 
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like that, to use in the mess hall. They’d grow 
lettuce so you could get a crop right away. 

Then, I liked to drive trucks, so I volunteered 
to drive the driver back to his barrack after he got 
done. The foreman lived in the next barrack from me 
and he asked me, "How would you like to be foreman B?" 
We used to get eight dollars a month at that time. 
Well, this job would pay twelve. I said, "Hey, I’m 
sixteen, and all those men are, you know, like twenty, 
thirty. They wouldn’t like it, me being foreman." 
[Laughter] But he said, "Oh no, they don’t want the 
job." So then I drove the trucks. Our crew took care 
of picking up boxes from the mess hall and delivering 
coal. All the ranges were coal-fired. That was only 
a two or three hour job, and we worked in the evening 
when it was cooler. So that was better. 

So the truck gardens were on the fairgrounds 
themselves? 

They were on the fairgrounds. But anyway, I did that, 
the foreman B work, until they moved us to Arkansas in 
September. 


Tell me a little bit about some of the feelings. 


The people were more or less resigned, just like 
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someone comes and picks you up and says, "OK, you’re 
going to jail," and throws you in jail. What can you 
do? There’s nothing you can do. And you can’t get 
out. So there isn’t really too much you can do. And 
this isn’t just the local sheriff, you know; this is 
the United States government. And how can you fight 
the government? That’s like saying, "fight city 
hall." This is quite a bit more than fighting city 
hall. You’re fighting the whole government of the 
United States. [Laughter] There isn’t much you can 
do. So what the people do is they make the best of 
it. So they had baseball teams. They used to have 
talent shows. They had a makeshift stage. People 


that knew how to play musical instruments formed a 


band. 
CORREIA: Did you get many newspapers from the outside? 
SATO: No. 
CORREIA: Were you able to keep track of what was going on? 
SATO: We used to get the Fresno Bee. I don’t think we got 


that. But I think they were able to get papers in. 
CORREIA: So you were keeping track of what was going on with 


the war? 


SATOS$ Yes. 


[End Tape 1, Side A] 


[Begin Tape 1, Side B] 


CORREIA: You mentioned something about visiting days at 


SATO: . . . They had visiting days, like our neighbors were 


able to come. It wasn’t like I’ve seen in movies, and 


they’re talking through the fence. I remember the 


neighbor lady hugging me and kissing me, so we were 


all in one area. It wasn’t separated by a wire, like 
glass in prison, I guess. 


CORREIA: Who were they? Just neighbors of yours? 


SATO: Yes, and my schoolmates. 


CORREIA: What days? Weekends? 


SATO: I don’t remember what days they were, but I remember 


them coming to visit us. 


CORREIA: Now this surprises me. I didn’t know about that 


either. Was it common to get visitors? A lot of 


people got visitors? 


Oh, yes. Well, even the prisoners in jail get 


visitors, right? [Laughter] So we were able to get 


visitors. They brought us stuff. 


CORREIA: That leads me to wonder about the guards. How did 


they treat you? 


It was as if they weren’t even there. I don’t 
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remember speaking to them or the guards speaking to 
us. 

Now, this is still at the fairgrounds? 

This is at the fairgrounds, right. They were there, 
but, no, we didn’t have any contact with them. 
Contrast that with Arkansas. 

Arkansas? 

At the camp. 

It was no different. 


It was the same way. They were 


there. Arkansas was different because I left the 
camp. I’m probably getting ahead, but I’11l tell you 
how I got into that. 

You’re talking about when you left the camp to join 
the military? 

No. 

When you got to Arkansas by train, you went to which 
camp? 

Jerome. 

You went to Camp Jerome. 

In Arkansas. 

And that was the forested one you remember quite a 
bate 


Yes. 
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How long were you there? 
Well, I was there until about September of ’43. 
You stayed there a year? 
Well, I finished high school. School had no tables, 
just folding chairs. We had hardly any books, no 
supplies like you normally have in school. So after 
one semester I just gave up. I had enough credits to 
graduate, so in the spring of ’43 I just graduated. 
And I stuck around until September. Then I left and 
went to Chicago. 
That’s from Camp Jerome? 
Yes, from Jerome. Then I stayed in Chicago until 
about May 1944. In February of ’44 they allowed us to 
be drafted or enter the service. 
And is that how you wound up in Chicago, or did you 
just go? 
No, I went out. 
So as long as you were not going back to the West 
Coast you could get out? 
Yes. 
And that’s when you went to Chicago. And you thought 


maybe you’d find work or go to school? 


But I 


Yes, I found it, and I signed up for school. 


a2 
never got to go to school because I got drafted. 
CORREIA: Before you were allowed to go to Chicago, maybe you 
had to fill out the form that questioned your loyalty 


and whether you would join the military service if 


asked.! 

SATO: Yes. 

CORREIA: And that was part of the condition for being able to 
go? 

SATO: Right. If you answered in the negative, you didn’t 


get to go out. 

CORREIA: I see. When you said you were going to go to school 
in Chicago, I was assuming junior college or college, 
probably. 

SATO: No, I just signed up for an aeronautical school 
because since I was a little kid, I wanted to work on 
planes. We used to live not too far from the flight 
path of an airport and the planes used to come by the 
farm. So I used to watch then. 


CORRETA: You probably saw those crop dusters [Inaudible]. 


1. "Application for Leave Clearance," question number 
twenty-sevenasked, "Will you swear unqualified allegiance to the 
United States of America and faithfully defend the United States 
from any or all attack by foreign or domestic forces, and 
foreswear any form of allegiance or obedience to the Japanese 
emperor, to any other foreign government, power or organization?" 
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No, at that time they didn’t have that. They just had 
the airlines and small planes. 
After you were in Chicago for a time, what happened 
next? 
After I passed the physical, I went back to camp 
because I figured I would go into the service. At 
about that time they were closing Jerome. I had a job 
as truck driver before I left, and so I got the job 
back. And I actually moved my family to Rohwer. 
How many miles away? 
It wasn’t too far, maybe twenty miles. 
I guess I’m wondering if the authorities were a little 
bit loose. It sounds like they were letting people 
drive outside of the camp perimeter. 
That’s because I was a truck driver. If I didn’t have 
a job as truck driver, no, I wouldn’t be allowed to go 
outside and drive around, no. I came to be a truck 
driver when I was still going to high school, I used 
to drive the garbage truck on Sunday, because the 
drivers only worked three hours or whatever, so they 
didn’t get a day off. And so this other high school 


kid and I volunteered. So all the time we were going 


to school, on Sunday we used to drive the garbage 


trucks. And you had to go outside, because the hog 
farm was outside the camp. 
CORREIA: You built up a trust, or they just... 

SATO: . « . Well, we, the two of us, before school started, 


were pumping gas. When we got to Jerome, we got a job 


pumping gas. So we used to drive trucks, gas them up, 


drive them back. So they knew us. 
We only took the garbage truck to the hog farm, 


which was outside. So after I graduated high school I 


asked the supervisor of the motor pool for a job. He 


said, "Sorry, you need a driver’s license, because 


you’re going to have to go and drive outside." I 


said, "Who do you think has been driving the garbage 


truck every Sunday?" [Laughter] And so I got the 


job. So I was driving the truck until I went to 


Chicago. When I came back from Chicago, I went back 


to them and said, "I’m back." And they gave me a job. 
CORREIA: And that’s how you fell into the job of transferring 


the families. 


Yes. 


SATO: 


CORREIA: This must have been kind of amazing, the transfer. 
Well, you’d already been transferred from the West 


Coast. Was it like another mass exodus, twenty miles 
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away? 
It wasn’t quite as hard. Some of the people at camp 
were going to other camps that were in Utah or 
California. 
So not everyone was. . 

. . There were two camps in California, you know, 
Manzanar and Tule Lake. And some of them we 
transported to the train. As drivers, we took them to 
the train, and they got on the train. They went to 
Utah, Arizona, or wherever. 

So people didn’t automatically go to. . 

i « 6 aust te Rohwer, no. No, they spiit 1c: 

Did you have a choice? Did families have a choice? 
Not really. They were told. They decided where you 
went. I think before I left Jerome I was inducted 
into the army. And they placed us on reserve because 
they had no place to put us, I think, because we 
couldn’t just go anywhere. We were in a segregated 
unit, all Japanese Americans and no non-Asians. And 
so they had to wait for an opening to put us. So in 
that time, we moved to Rohwer, and I stayed in Rohwer 


maybe two, three weeks. And then I got a call to 


report to Camp Robertson in Little Rock, Arkansas. 
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And from there we went to Camp Blanding for basic 
training in Florida. 
I want to go back real quick to the supply problems 
when you were in high school. You said there were no 
pencils or desks even. 
Right. 
Was the federal government being a little stingy? 
Well, no, it was not the federal government. I think 
we were part of the local school district. And, you 
know, it was probably a poor district. And they got-- 
how many students--two, three thousand students all at 
once? [Laughter] 
Suddenly. 
And there’s no way they’re going to supply us. 
Were the teachers 
- e » They probably got help, I’m sure, because 
there’s no way that you can get any. ... Even 
Sacramento school district, if all the sudden they got 
three thousand students, and they said, "OK, here you 
go; take care of them," it would be a problen. 
[Laughter] They’d have to build schools. 


Does this mean some of the school teachers were local 


people also? 
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Well, there were a few from outside, but they couldn’t 
get enough school teachers either. So the internees 
that had gone through college--they weren’t accredited 
teachers--they had to teach, because there were not 
enough teachers. We couldn’t get enough teachers. So 
they weren’t. .. . Well, I’1ll say they were 
qualified, but they’re not really qualified. They’re 
not teachers. 
It’s not the best possible education. 
Right. So you could say we lost out. 
You don’t remember a lot of anger or dissent back in 
Fresno at the assembly center. Was it any different 
at Jerome or Rohwer? 
In Jerome we had that problem when they came up with 
this so-called loyalty question. They had two 
questions. And one, number one--I guess it’s number 
twenty-seven and twenty-eight--and twenty-seven was, 
"Would you be willing to serve in the armed forces?" 
and so forth. That’s no problem with me. The second 
one, say number twenty-eight, that was a little 
depressing. I don’t know if it was deliberate, but it 


was like, "Have you stopped beating your wife?" 


Oh, really. 
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So if you say, "Yes," that means you were beating your 
wife, right? And if you said, "No," that means you’re 
still beating your wife. [Laughter] So people, I 
think, had problems with that. They had problems with 
that. But we were told, just like the prosecutor in 
the jury trial saying, “Answer yes or no," you know. 
And you had to say yes or no. So if they say, "Have 
you stopped beating your wife," you say--if you want 
to get out of it--you say no, I mean yes. 
You’re in trouble either way. 
Yes, you were actually in trouble either way, but 
saying yes was better than saying no. 
Was it a family decision at all for you, how you were 
going to fill out the forms, or did you just 
do it on your own? 
Well, no, the family, like you say, we’re like one 
group, and everybody answers the same, "yes, yes." 
Among this group from Fresno that you were still very 
close with? 
Yes. 
I see. Had you made this decision together, discussed 


Chis, Ory". 


» « + Probably. 
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You don’t remember getting around and talking about it 
or anything? 
No. But I remember the people that were the ones that 
answered "no, no," coming in, talking--well, they were 
friends of my folks--and saying, "You don’t have to 
say yes. You could say no." 
Yes. 
And saying, or asking me, "You know, you don’t have to 
go, because you’re in camp." And it’s like, "You’re 
in camp, you know. Why should you go out, say yes and 
go out and fight for your country that’s put you in 
jane” 
What were your feelings toward those ideas? 
Toward the person that told me that, you mean? 
Yes. 
I figured no matter what he said I was still going to 
go. 
Did you feel it was just better to prove your loyalty 
to the country? 
Right, that’s the only way. Those that said "no, no," 
some of them are definitely. . . . I don’t think they 


were saying "no, no" because of their constitutional 


rights. They were saying "no, no" because, I think, 
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they were tilted the other way. [Inaudible] They 
were probably willing to go back to Japan. And so to 
this day, in Fresno, the ones that said "no, no," even 
to this day other people won’t talk to them. 

Oh, really? 
It’s that deep. 
Very interesting. So other Americans of Japanese 
descent don’t really talk to the "no-no boys?" 
Right. I wouldn’t either. So I don’t ask. If I meet 
someone new, I don’t say, "How did you answer," 
because if they say "no, no," I probably won’t speak 
to them. 
Really. So do you attribute your feelings to the fact 
that you have always felt very loyal to the United 
States, or because you just didn’t want to make 
trouble? 
No, because . . 

Do you think that people that signed "no, no" 
were radical, and maybe 
- « « Some of them. Yet some of the worst ones 
changed their minds, and they went into the service, 


came out, and they’re living back here. I mean the 


ones that were strictly. .. . I mean, they 
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practically wore a Japanese flag on their shirts. 
So tell me a little bit about that. There were 
people, then, that you said "wore a Japanese flag on 
their ehict." 
No, no. 
There was anger then. There was some anger. 
Yes. They were, I would say, pro-Japan. 
How do you feel about that? You don’t seem to have 
much sympathy for people who were like that. 
Well, a lot of the people that I went to school with, 
high school, they were in that bunch. I would see 
them, but I figured, "Well, they’re entitled to their 
views." I think some of them were actually pro-Japan. 
The ones that said "no, no" were sent to Tule Lake, 
and eventually they were sent back to Japan. But 
they, somehow they. .. . I don’t know how the 
process works, but they got to return to the United 
States. 
Did families stick together pretty well? I think you 
mentioned they stuck together pretty well in camp. 
I didn’t hear of any where. . .. You mean like the 


parents went one way and the children went the other? 


Well, yes, but more in the sense that maybe the kids 
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had the opportunity to get out of control because they 
could associate with other kids. 

Well, that’s possible, but. . 

You had a very close group it sounds like. And 
we talked a little bit about the relationships with 
the guards back at the relocation center at Camp 
Jerome and also at Rohwer. Did you get the feeling 
that the guards almost weren’t even there? Or were 
they a little more visible at the camps than they were 
back at the . 

. - - Well, if you stayed inside, you probably 
wouldn’t even see them. I went out, so I saw them. 
But like I say, there was no--what do you call it--no 
feeling or anything between us. When I went out, they 
knew I had reason to go. They let me go and let me 
back. 

So it was very routine, then? 

Yes. 

There was no argument. [Laughter ] 

Right. No, and there was nothing negative, you know. 
It says, “How did they treat you?" It was, well, it 


was just, like you say, routine, no hassles. 


Kind of like getting on and off a ship in the Navy it 
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sounds like. 
Yes. It’s just like if you go on a plane now, you 
know. You go up and you talk to a steward, and you 
say, "Hi." You say, "Thank you" when you leave. And 
you don’t remember them once you get into the 
terminal. [Laughter] You don’t remember them at all. 
I’m wondering if because you were in Arkansas things 
might have been less negative. I’m wondering if maybe 
in California there might have been a little more 
hostility. 
Well, I think it depends on where they were from. If 
they were from out of state, I mean, that wouldn’t 
enter into it, given that hostility there. 
From my reading it sounds like when the 442nd was in 
training at Camp Shelby, people were more warm. It 
sounds to me like anti-Japanese sentiment was much 
stronger on the West Coast. 
Yes. You didn’t feel it at all. Like when we were 
going from Arkansas to Florida, we stopped in Georgia. 
Where were you headed for? 
Basic training camp, Jacksonville. We were in this 


town. We were just walking around in uniform, because 


we had two or three hours, whatever, to kill. Anda 
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young lady approached us and said, "Would you like to 
have a turkey dinner?" We said, "Sure." And she told 
us where to go. She gave us a piece of paper with an 
address. And they fed us turkey dinner. 

A person’s house or a 

.s « + A person’s house. 

You and some buddies? 

Yes. There were about three or four of us walking 
around. Like I say, I never ran into problems. All 


my contacts were good, even as a civilian when I was 


going from Chicago back to camp. The only bad part 


where I was uncomfortable was, as you pass the Mason- 
Dixon Line, all the, at that time they called them 
colored people, had to go out of the car, and they 
made them go into a segregated car. And that didn’t 
set too well with me. But that was even servicemen. 
The servicemen had to go to a segregated car also? 
Yes, they had to go to a segregated car. But see, 
that didn’t. affect us. in fact; I sat with a ‘Gi; “and 
he bought me stuff. He didn’t ask me if I was 
Japanese. 

A caucasian GI? 


Yes. [Inaudible] 


CORREIA: 
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I’m excited to talk about after Chicago, about the 


time you got into the military. 


[End Tape 1, Side B] 


[Begin Tape 2, Side A} 
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We left off when you had gone to Chicago. Then you 
knew you were going to be going into the military, so 
you went back down to the camp in Arkansas. And from 
there you were inducted. Is that when you were 
inducted? 

Yes. 

And where did you first go after you joined the 
military. 

Camp Branding, Florida. 

Basic training? 

Basic training, seventeen weeks basic training. 
And was it tough? [Laughter] I always hear horror 
stories about basic training. 

Well, being young, it’s tough, but it’s not bad. 
Physically you were able to keep up? 

Right. 


Of course, now, it was an all-Japanese company? 


Yes. 


How about the trainers--I’m trying to think of the 
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proper name of the camp trainer. Did they treat you 
the same? 
Very well, yes. 
Probably by this time the 442nd had a wonderful 
reputation. 
Right. They had a good reputation. 
Did you feel like you had some pretty big shoes to 
op Ha 
Yes, but being young, we figured we could do it. 
Really? 
Yes. 


They had a log. I don’t know how long it was, 


but it was maybe a foot in diameter. And you had to 
throw it up and all that. I was thinking, "We’re all 
much smaller than the caucasian soldiers," and I 

wondered, "Can we do it?" But we did it just as easy 
as they did it. We could march just as far, march 


just as fast. [Inaudible] We had no problen. 


From what I’ve read, [you were] even further and 
quicker lots of times. 

Right. We tried to set records. And our company 
commander in basic, he was real happy. 

What company was that? 


There was also another 


We were Company A, 232nd. 
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group. There was another battalion, like A, B, C, or 
D. They were the 208th. Both battalions were 
training together, not on the same schedule, but, you 
know, close. 

And so after basic training, I keep thinking of 
Shelby, Mississippi. Did all groups go through Shelby 
at that time? 

No. 

So after basic training in Florida 

- « »« We had a delay en route, like a furlough, and 
then we went overseas. 

They shipped you right over? 

Yes. 

You landed in Italy or 

. « « NO, France. 

You landed in the South of France? 

Yes, Marseille. And from there they took us by train 
to the. ... The town is by Nice, Menton. Monte 
Carlo is down there, you know, the gambling? 

Yes. 

It’s right around there. From there we walked up the 


mountain to where we were assigned. 


What conditions did you find in France? Were things 
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pretty tense, or was the fighting winding down a 
little bit as far as. 
No. l€ was still. «. .». All we did was. patrol. 
And the Germans watched us, and we watched them. 
There wasn’t too much contact. If they started moving 
too close, we went out there and moved them back. 
"Moved them back" as little skirmishes? 
No, when they saw us coming, they moved out. Like one 
morning we went to clear them out; they left their 
breakfast. I remember going in there and thinking, 
"Gee, they have butter, and we don’t." [Laughter] 
Pa a ces 
. I’m surprised. Germany, I would think, would be 
running out of supplies by then. 
I don’t know where they were getting it, but they had 
a pretty good breakfast they left. 
Now, this would be about 19 . 
s - TSS, 
1945. 
This was, oh, about February, March. 
February, March ’45 when you first landed in France? 


Right. We were, I guess, just more or less ina 


holding position. 
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Did you see very many of the veterans who had seen 
action? 

Yes. We were the replacements, scattered in the unit. 
So there were in our platoon many original 100th 
Battalion men, the ones that started from Africa and 
had gone all the way through. A lot of them were 
probably wounded, maybe two or three times. So we had 
good teachers. Like in Italy when we were fighting, 
they were the ones that told us what to do, because we 
were green. 

[Laughter] Did they let you know all the time that 
you were green, or was therea... 

- Oh, they told us off when we made mistakes, 
which was good. Like at night we’d be sitting out in 
the moonlight, and they’d come over and sort of kick 
our butts, you know, say, "What are you doing." 
[Laughter] We learned we should stay in the shadows. 
Now, not all hostilities had ended, though. There was 
still some fighting going on, more towards the German 


border? 


Yes, going north. Oh yes. So I arrived in Italy on 


April 5th, and it didn’t end until May, about the 


10th, somewhere around there. 
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Tell me some more about what you remember of the older 
members kind of keeping you guys in line. Was it 
already becoming legendary what they had done? 
Yes. 
It’s just, it was amazing what they. ... Quitea 
group of guys fought. They seem to have really had, 
as they say, a "go for broke" attitude. Did the 
members of the 100th Battalion just figure there was a 
job to be done and so they did it? 
Yes. They just did it better than some. I think they 
were motivated to do a better job, because they were, 
well, I guess because they were watched. You know, 
everybody was watching them to see how they’d do. 
Even the press, I guess, was watching them? 
Yes. Like from Hawaii there was a lady with the 
Honolulu Star Bulletin. And she was full-time. 
With the unit? 
Yes. 
Do you remember her? Did you see her? 
Yes, I saw her. 
Tell me about some of the rivalries between the 


mainlanders and the Hawaiians. 


There wasn’t really. .. . I didn’t notice. They 
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said they had it at first Shelby. 
When they first joined? 
Between the ones from 


When they firet. «-. « Yee. 


Hawaii and the ones from the mainland. But I think 

they pretty well resolved that. 

Did you know any guys from Hawaii? 

Oh, yes, because you have to figure half were from 

there, and half were from the mainland. So we were 

pretty well mixed up. 

[Do you] remember any of them in particular being. . 

. I’ve read stories of them being really full of the 

Hawaiian spirit, as far as easy-going 
Oh, yes, they’re quite different. They’re quite 

different. 

Tell me, any stories? 

They’re a lot more easy-going. They don’t hold back 

and they say what they think. When they drink, they 


drink. [Laughter] But we pretty well got along. You 
couldn’t say there was any rivalry. 

Even that late in the war, you [don’t] remember any 
negative feelings from the guys? 


No. 


No? How about any of the caucasians, especially any 
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from the Texas regiment that was trapped that the 
442nd rescued? Do you remember any of those guys? Do 
you remember talking to any of them at all? 

No, not me, because I was overseas much later. But 
recently, in Hawaii, I talked to a few of then. 
Really? 
Because they would come to our gatherings. We had a 
reunion in Hawaii just recently in July. And there 
were a couple there that I met, talked to, who were in 
that group. 
When I very first met with you, I remember either 
Kinya [Noguchi] or Yosh. [Matsuhara] mentioned there 
were still some people in the VFW who were negative 
towards Americans with Japanese descent. But I was 
wondering if any of those negative feelings came from 
the Texans. I got the idea that that wasn’t the case. 
No, it’s the opposite. 
You mean 

Yes, the ones from Texas were not. 
That’s what I thought. Now, there have been some 
units of the VFW. Tell me. I can’t really remember. 


I couldn’t either, but yes, there are still units of 


the VFW, like, well you have to figure they, the VFW, 
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kept us out after the war. And there’s still that in 
the VFW. 

Still today? 

Yes, still today. 

How does this come out in the national meetings? 

It comes out in the national meetings. That’s where 
it comes out. And so you have to. ... That’s why 
we usually try to have people there watching out for 
them. And if they bring something up that’s anti- 
Nisei, they pounce on it. And we’ve gotten a lot of 
support. 

I was under the impression that when they said 
something it was kind of final. It sounds to me like 
the Nisei counter, they come back. 

Yes. 

Fight back. 

Right. But the negative still shows up. They’re 
SCiLL trying: 

What do you think of these individuals? 

They’re like, oh, they might be from. ... I’m not 
saying they’re from Louisiana, but, say a post in 


Louisiana comes up with a resolution that’s anti-Nisei 


or anti-Japanese. No, you don’t actually meet the 
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person or the group because what the resolution does 
is it goes up the ladder from where it originates, it 
ends up in the statewide and the national. The 
individuals involved sort of get lost. 

What kind of resolutions? That you should be excluded 
from a certain function or 

- - - No, no. Like there shouldn’t be any redress or 
apology, or that they still think that we fought on 
the other side. 

[Laughter] Seriously? 

They actually are still. . 

» « « They dispute the fact that you fought in Italy 
at all and in France, or they just say you were really 
there fighting for the Japanese? 

NG; ne. A 16 ci them, I think, figure that it didn’t 
even happen. 

How do you respond to this personally? 

About all you can do is tell them to look at the 
records. That’s what it comes to. Usually on 
something like that, it’s so out of line that they 
kill it in--what you call--committee. But on the 


floor they can still bring it out, even though it was 


killed in committee. They can still bring it out, 
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see. You have to be there, and they actually vote on 
it. What they have to do is vote it down. 

As far as yourself personally, have you ever had 
anyone treat you rudely, or 

. . No. I’m pretty fortunate that way. I notice 
you have the question, "After the war..." I know 
when my folks came back, the stores wouldn’t sell them 
groceries. 
In Fresno? 
In Fresno. But by the time I got back, it wasn’t that 
way. But I think this Chinese grocery store sold to 
them. 
I see. I’d like to hear more about what happened 
afterwards. You were in France about how many months 
before you shipped back to the United States? 
No, from France we went to Italy. And we were in 
Italy over a year. Well, we went there in April and 
left there the following July the, the next year, 
1946. So we were there more than a year. 
Were you discharged from the military, or did you come 
back to the states and remain in the military for 


awhile? 


No, I came back to Chicago and was honorably 
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discharged. 
Within a few weeks you were back at home in Fresno? 
Right. 
When did your folks... They must have gone ahead 
of you to Fresno, then? 
Yes. They were already home. 
You had mentioned that you don’t remember any 
hostilities toward the soldiers or anything as you 
were leaving the military? 
No. 
When your folks got back, were they able to get back 
on. .. . Had they owned the house that they were 
living in? 
No, but they went back to the same house. 
Back to the same house? They had some problems at 
first with the grocery store. Any other problems at 
all? 
Not that I know. But evidently when they first went 
back it wasn’t easy. 
Yes, there must have been some shocks, I would think, 
or some difficulties. 


People went back, and it was total--like they couldn’t 


get a haircut. 


When I went to Chicago, I didn’t have 
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a problem. All the time I was in Italy. i gov a 
haircut from a German prisoner of war. [Laughter] 
A German prisoner of war? 
He gave me a haircut every week, once a week. I guess 
some people had problems with simple things like that. 
I keep thinking that maybe the stress on your folks 
might have been quite terrible because they were 
older, and it disrupted their lives. Do you remember 
your mom being very upset? 
Well, in the later years I remember. .. . She never 
talked about it, but when she was in the nursing home 
before she passed away she told me that it really 
bothered her that they were so hostile and what she 
went through. 
So she did tell you some things? 
Yes, but not before, you know. She never complained. 
So it was something you and the family didn’t really 
discuss a whole lot once you got back? Did you try to 
forget that it happened? 
Right. That’s what everybody did. I think you just 
pick up and go on, like I went on. As I said, I 


wanted to get into aeronautical. So when I got back, 


my family gave me a year to go to school down in 
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Glendale. I got my license in aircraft and aircraft 
engine mechanics. And I got a job. I took up flying, 
learned how to fly them all. So I was able to test 
the planes that I fixed. 
Small aircraft, or 
. « »- Small aircraft. I had the job because of the GI 
program in flying. There was a demand for small 
planes to use for training. When that kind of died 
down, I had to go elsewhere. I didn’t want to move 
out of Fresno. By that time the Korean War started. 
So I went to work for North American Aviation, and we 
repaired jets that they used in Korea. 
The government didn’t try to keep you from flying at 
this point because you’re a Nisei? 
Oh, no. 
Mom and dad were still back on the farm. Your dad, he 
was still farming after the war, I guess? 
Yes. 
Sharecropping. 
They were farming. 
I’m interested to know more about the church group 


that stuck together so well. Did you all keep in 


touch back in Fresno after the war? 


SATO: After the war, oh yes. 


CORREIA: Do you still keep in touch with them now? 


SATO: Yes. Most of the older Isseis, the first generation, 


have passed away. There’s very few left. In fact, of 


the ones that went to camp in our group, I think 


there’s only two ladies left. The rest have passed 


away. 


CORREIA: You mentioned your mom didn’t like talking about it 


much, though she finally did tell you how much it 


upset her. 


SATO: Yes. 


CORREIA: Do you think it would have been better if the Issei 


would have spoken more about it? Sometimes, I think, 


for some Americans, they sometimes wonder how come 


people don’t speak out more. 


SATO: 166.3 


CORREIA: How do you feel about that? Do you think they should 


have? 


I think it’s because they figured it wouldn’t have 


done any good. The government kept everything under 


wraps until this--what is it--the truth in... 


What is it where they opened up the... 


CORREIA: - - - Oh, when they passed laws to give the public the 
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right to see government records. 
Right. Until then, see, no one was able to look into 
the records. 
And really document what happened. 
Right. And so it’s just as if it didn’t happen. And 
so this lawyer--his name was like [Peter] Iron--went 
in and dug and got all these records. That’s when-- 
that was like twelve years, whatever--this Act became 


law.! 


And he was able to find out what happened 
before evacuation. Then they had a case where they 
could speak out, and they had--well, you could say-- 
evidence of wrongdoing. But before, all that was 
secret, and they didn’t let it out. 
So you think, maybe, that one reason why they... 
It’s like I said before, yes . 
They were quiet. 
What can you do? They say: "Why did you go to camp?" 
"Why did you keep quiet?" "Why didn’t you sue the 
government?" I mean, these are kids in junior high. 
We go to them; we tell them about the evacuation. And 


they have questions like, "Why didn’t you sue the 


government? How come no one knew about it?" MThat’s 


Freedom of Information Act, 5 U.S.C., Section 15 (1982). 
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because of what the government did to. ... Well, 
what they did is suppress all the information. And 
until this Freedom of whatever 
~ « « IHEGEMAELoON Act 

. . Information Act came, no one could go in there 
and bring it out and say, "There, look what they did." 
You go to high schools and junior high schools to 
speak? 
Well, we go to junior highs right now, so far. 
Just to provide information? 
Yes. 
How do the kids receive you? 
Very well. 
Really? 
Yes. That’s what Kiyo Sato-Viacrucis does. And she 
wants to go carry. .. . We had display panels. We 
spent a couple thousand dollars on display panels, you 
know. She said it would be easier to show what 
happened. 
It sounds to me like even though you don’t think a lot 
of ruckus should be made about the internment, you 


want people to be aware of it. 


Right. 


CORRETA: And why do you think people should be aware of it? 


SATO: Well, it’s like what started this was. ... They 


started this in San Francisco. They call this Go for 


Broke, Incorporated. And what they did is they 


started out more or less to tell the story of the 


442nd, but they got into the Japanese-American history 


part. And they had a display up in Washington D.C. or 


somewhere, 


and people went through there, and ladies 


would cry, because they never knew that stuff like 


that happened. 


When they saw the picture of camp and 


how the conditions were, they just couldn’t believe 


it, because, see, they knew nothing about it until it 


was brought out in this exhibit. And there’s many, 


many people today that don’t know about it. Even like 


Kelly [Thomas’] father.' So it’s still like I say, we 


have to have programs, such as what we’re trying to do 


for the junior high school. 


[End Tape 2, Side A] 
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SATO: Anyway, it’s a start. 


CORREIA: It sounds to me like, although you didn’t meet any 


1. A veteran of World War II, Kelly’s father was not aware 
(as of September of 1990) that any Japanese Americans had fought 
in the United States military service during World War II. 
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direct hostility, it still was a very painful thing 
that something like this could happen. 
Yes. 
So you’/re . 
= s.s 1. Can't say I’m not batter, you Know. Bur: t*n 
not as bitter as some that I know. 
Does it scare you that something like this could 
happen again? 
Well, it could happen. That’s just like a policeman 
coming through the door and yanking you out and 
throwing you in jail. And you say, “What did I. dor I 
didn’t do anything." And they still stick you in 
jail. Unless you have someone to come up and get you 
GuG,~ VOU Tre Slat) an gail, rignee 
is that 4 Goal GF your Group,. Going around to try Eo 
prevent . . 
. + « LER. 
To make people aware? 
Well, you notice that when, even Saddam... 
> « « Hossein. 


Yes. Remember when he said, "You imprisoned the 


Japanese Americans." 


Yes. 
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Notice, even he knows. Same as when Iran took the 
hostages, and right away they said, "Don’t do like 
they did to the Japanese Americans. Don’t get all the 
tranians and... . ." 

Oh, yes. 
OK. ‘86, they’ re thinking that they can’t do it. Did 
you know that during the Viet Nam War they put 
protesters in jail. I think they put them in camp 
parks in Pleasanton. They were there three days, and 
they were going to sue the government. The government 
paid them each $5,000 for keeping them in prison for 
three days. Now they know that they can’t just take 
somebody that’s protesting and put them in jail. It 
makes people think. So what happens to the Iraqis in 


the United States? They’re thinking now that, you 


know, think twice before they move against, say, the 


Iragis here in the United States. 

From your feelings about joining the military, it 
sounds like you always felt very loyal towards the 
country. 

Rignt. 

I guess this a situation, then, where you are very 


loyal, but you feel that there is a terrible thing 
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that has happened. 
Yes. 
You’re concerned about that, I guess. 
Yes. 
So you’re caught between a love for a country, yet 
loving a country that has done something terrible to 
your family. 
Yes. 
Anything else you’d like to say as far as your 
experience? How would you like caucasian Americans to 
think about the whole experience? What lesson is 
there to be learned? 
Well, for them to know that it was wrong, and not like 
some. . . . Even today on the Phil Donohue program 
this black lady got up when this Japanese-American 
lady thanked Senator Donnelly for supporting redress, 
and she said, "Say, they were prisoners of war. They 
shouldn’t have gotten redress." Now there, you see 
that’s Still. ~ «=. This is a biack woman talking: 
She thought that the Japanese Americans were prisoners 
of war? 


Prisoners or war, and so they shouldn’t have . 


; « « Alo Not citizens cf the United States? 
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Right. And so, there are still people that think 
[this way]. And that’s what we have to change. 
Well, I’d like to thank you very much. 
You’re welcome. 
You were going to tell me about a bad experience when 
you were in the Boy Scouts. 
Yes. The troop went as a group to go swimming at this 
swimming pool. And the first time I went someone told 
me or I realized that they didn’t want me there, but I 
didn’t think much of it. The next time I went I went 
looking, and there was a sign saying, "No colored 
people, no Japanese, no Filipinos, no Chinese 
allowed." [Laughter] They had it listed, saying, 
"prohibited from using the pool." And that’s the 
first time I really felt the prejudice. But they 
didn’t make it uncomfortable, or they didn’t tell me I 
couldn’t swim. 
You still swam? 
Oh yes. 
This is when you were a young boy in the Scouts? 
Well, I was probably twelve or thirteen. In Fresno 


they had--this was out in the country--another pool in 


town; it was indoors. But they had no such signs. 
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And we used to go there, too, I mean as a Boy Scout 
troop. We went swimming, and I didn’t feel 
uncomfortable. But after I read the sign I felt 
uncomfortable going to the other one. We didn’t go 
back there. I don’t know whether the Boy Scout leader 
figured I might be uncomfortable and didn’t go back. 
Nothing was said. But it did happen. 
How about now, I mean, are you able to just think of 
yourself as another retired Californian now, or... 
. « « Right, pretty much. But you can still feel it. 
i didn’t rin. into it; but my kids run into it. 
Do they? 
Like they’1l go into a small town down [Highway] 99 
and actually have a bad experience. I feel sorry for 
them. But I haven’t run into the same. ... Like I 
say, I’m pretty lucky. Even that swimming pool that 
had the sign, I mean, they still didn’t say, "You 
can’t go in,” you know. [Laughter] So, like I say, I 


consider myself lucky. 


[End Tape 2, Side B] 
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SATO HISTORY WAS PASSED ON TO FAMILY ON MAY 
1,1984 WHEN ROY'S SISTER VISITED RELATIVES IN 
JAPAN. THEIR SECOND COUSIN'S HUSBAND WAS A 
JAPANESE HISTORY BUFF WHO SHARED STORIES ABOUT 
SHIKOKU, KOCHI AND THE SATO FAMILY. ROY WAS 
COMPELLED TO PASS ON THIS HISTORY TO HIS 
GRANDSON WHO WAS A JUNIOR AT BEYER HIGH SCHOOL 
IN MODESTO, CALIFORNIA IN 1993. 


SATO BIOGRAPHY 


"SATO" is the second most common name in Tokyo and North Japan. 
There are very few surnamed "Sato" in Kochi where my parents came 
from. 


Way back when, Shogun Toyotomi awarded provinces to generals who 
did well in the war (victories). A Lord from Sendai (Northern 
Honshu) brought 300 Samurais and their families to rule Tosa. 

The Sato family was one of the 300 Samurais. The Samurai 
families were given surnames only. The other class of people had 
first names only in the olden days (Feudal times). 


The islanders resented an outsiders ruling them, so there were 
many battles at first. But eventually, peace ensued. 


My grandfather, your great great grandfather had three wives. 
Zentaro was his name. This first wife, Ushiye, was my father, 
Masayoshi's, mother. They also had a daughter, Shigeye. My 
aunt. Second wife had Masatsugu and Miyuki (my half uncle and 
aunt). Third wife had a daughter, Koyuki, from a prvious 
husband. Koyuki married Masatsugu who had inherited the Sato 
holdings and carried the family name. This couple had no 
children, so Masatsugu's sister, Miyuki, gave their third child 

a son, Masamori, through adoption .. to carry the Sato family 
name. 


My mother, Hide Iwasaki Sato, is a branch off of the Iwasaki 
family of Kochi who later became a merchant in Kyoto and Osaka, 
and later on, Mitsubishi Daibutsu. My mother's family were also 
silk merchants in a small village near Kochi for three or four 
generations with the male heir taking the great, great 
grandfather's name Kametaro Iwasaki. 


Mother,s family had more wealth than the Sato's at the time of my 
parent's marriage. Father graduated top of his class and was a 
teacher at the school he graduated from before coming to the 
United States. He liked it here and didn't want to return home 
to inherit the Sato holdings or carry the family name. The 
result was his half-brother, Masatsugu, carried on the Sato's 
family name. 


Mother was going to a girl's school in Kochi city and was living 
with a relative doctor's family. Father Sato told his father 
(Zentaro) to find him a rather "tall" sweet girl. Zentaro went 
to the girl's school for a whole week, taking his lunch, to 
observe all the girl students and found mother (Hide) who was 
tall for a Japanese girl (5'3"). Her brother was also tall. 


The Sato house is gone now. It was a very large house and had a 
glassed-in walk way (engawa) porch all around the house when 


Masatsugi married Koyuki. The house was moved from Kureta to 
Kochi-shi. At one time Japanese houses were built in such a way 
that they could easily be moved. 


Uncle Masatsugu was a forestry engineer. Masamori became a 
teacher, but is not teaching now due to poor health. 


My father excelled in English in Japan. Now, I know why he had 
an easy time conversing here in the States. 


Fresno, California is sister city to Kochi city. as Matsuyama is 
to Sacramento. Delegates from Kochi come to Fresno every two 
years. A group of 28 came to Sacramento in 1989, including the 
Mayor and other dignitaries, and 11 this year on Oct.8,1993. They 
went to Reno and returned here to have dinner with 28 members of 
our club, the Sacramento Kochi Ken Jin Kai.* They left here for 
a stay in New York before returning to Kochi. Nineteen members 
including the Mayor of Kochi city and the Vice Governor of Kochi 
visited Sacramento on August 21, 1994. Eighteen members of our 
club joined them for a dinner at the Hyatt Regency Hotel. 


There are hardly any families in Fresno with ties to Kochi, but 
there are quite a few here in Sacramento. Therefore, they try to 
include a stop over here when they convene in Fresno. 


* Roy was President on the first visit and is Treasurer at the 
present time. 


